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FOREWORD 


HE QUESTION “Is the laborer worthy of his hire?” is an ancient one. 

Within recent times the question often has been reversed: “Is the wage 

worthy of the laborer?” Even more recently has the public applied the 
latter question to teachers’ salaries. Where the question has been raised and 
thoughtfully considered the answer invariably has been given that teachers 
generally are greatly underpaid. 

The answer has been given with shocking effect during the current war pe- 
riod. Confronted with a steady rise in cost of living and a rapid rise in wages 
in other kinds of work, thousands of teachers—often with reluctance—have 
left teaching for better pay elsewhere. As a result the turnover has been double 
that of peacetimes; thousands of vacancies have continued unfilled ; thousands 
of teaching positions have been dropped ; and about 80,000 persons have been 
issued substandard credentials in order to fill some of the gaps. Not only is this 
unrest and disintegration hard upon teachers but its disastrous effects upon 
the schooling of millions of children are beyond estimate. 

These facts have struck home to many citizens. Strenuous effort—often 
too late—has been made to stop the damage. Many communities have raised 
teachers’ salaries and improved salary schedules. Several state legislatures have 
given wartime bonuses, increased state aid, or raised minimum-salary laws. 
All of these steps have helped but great areas of damage remain to be repaired. 

In recognition of the close relationship between salaries offered and the 
caliber of the teachers employed the National Education Association for two 
decades has made a biennial study of the salaries paid in city-school systems. 
This information, widely distributed in recent months, has exerted tremendous 
influence upon the improvement of teachers’ salaries. Thru letters and other 
public appeals the Association has urged laymen and particularly members of 
boards of education to examine and to improve conditions within their own 
communities. The evidence is clear that the Association’s efforts have been 
fruitful altho in many communities changes have been “too little and too late” 
to provide adequate bulwarks against wartime pressures. 

Many of the conditions apparent today were equally clear during and imme- 
diately following World War I. The American people at that time resolved 
that it should not happen again. Yet in spite of the progress made by many 
communities and a number of states today we are faced again with the ravages 
of neglected educational planning and effort. This damage can be repaired 
now only by a broader scale of thinking and a firmer determination to provide 
in the immediate future a truly adequate, nationwide program of education. 

To the nearly two thousand superintendents of schools and their staffs who 
made possible the present survey, the Association extends cordial thanks. It is 
believed that the present bulletin and the Special Salary Tabulations to be 
issued later will be of great assistance in the reconstruction and forward steps 
of the next few years. 


Wiurarp E, Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 
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Introduction 


Biennially, since 1922-23, the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association 
has conducted surveys of the salaries paid in 
city-school systems. This RESEARCH BULLETIN 
presents a summary of the salaries paid city- 
school employees for the current school year 
1944-45. 

The grouping as to city size for the years 
1940-41 and after is according to the figures 
published in the 1940 Census. In years prior to 
1940-41, the 1930 Census of population was 
used. The change in population for certain 
S cities occurred prior to 1940, that is, during the 
decade between 1930 1940. This fact 
Sshould be held in mind when the figures of this 
bulletin are interpreted, particularly for the 
section involving trends. The total effect of 
this shifting of cities among the city-size groups 
Shas not been explored. 


Method of Making Survey 

The procedure in making the study was 
similar to that followed in previous years. The 
inquiry forms were mailed to superintendents 
of schools on September 25, 1944. A page 
of this questionnaire is illustrated on page 23 
of this bulletin. Various follow-up letters and 
telegrams were sent to secure the largest pos- 
§ sible sampling. Correspondence with individual 
cities was carried forward whenever a reason- 
able doubt occurred concerning the meaning 
or accuracy of the report received. 


and 


Size of Sample 
In reporting this study the usual practice of 
grouping city-school systems according to the 
Spopulation is followed. Table 1 the 
classification used, the number of cities in each 
of the five population groups, and the number 
and percent of cities submitting usable replies. 


shows 


The 


columns | and 2 of 


five population groups 
Table | 


sistently thruout this bulletin and are refe 


' : 
are followed con 
rred 
both in text 


to by Roman numerals hereafter, 


ind in tables, so as to conserve space and avoid 

\ total of 1,897 cities is included in the 
salary survey for this year. This is 90 less than 
the total reporting in 1942-43. This study cov- 
and 74 
percent of the school systems in cities with more 


than 30,000 population. Group I cities more 


ers 50 percent of all city-school systems 


than held their own this year with 81 report- 


ing as compared with 79 in 1942-43. The larg- 
est losses were from the Group II and Group 
[II cities. It is estimated that 75 


all employees in city-school systems in 


percent of 
the 
United States are included in the tabulations. 
The number of school employees of all classes 
included in this study is 349,831. 


Trends 

The year 1930-31 was the high point in 
salary medians prior to the economic depres- 
sion. Salaries reached their lowest levels in 
1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35. By 1936-37 
there had been some upward turn. The trend 
of actual salaries paid continued steadily up- 
ward into the current year. 

‘Two interesting facts established are (a) 


that the salaries of classroom teachers have 
recovered more rapidly from the depression and 
advanced farther beyond 1930-31 levels than 
have the medians of most other school em- 
ployees, and (b) that the median salaries of 
administrators have recovered more slowly than 
those of classroom teachers and, in the case of 
superintendents in the larger cities, still aver- 


age below the 1930-31 levels 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY 





Group 
number 


Population 
ranges 


2 
Over 100 ,000 
30,000 to 100,000 
10,000 to 30,000 
§,000 to 10,000 
2,500 to 5,000 


Number of city- 
school systems 
according to 
1940 Census '! 


Percent 
replying 


Number of 
city-school 
systems reporting 


3 4 

92 81 
190 
454 
534 
638 


3; 1,897 50.5 





! The figures given in this column exceed the number of cities as reported in the 16th Census, U. S. 
merce, Bureau of the Census, for the following reasons: First, the inclusion of certain New England c: 
population which prior to 1930 had been classified as urban but which were transferred to rural in 1930. Second, 


S. Departmen f Com- 
mmunities over 2,500 in 
yunting the 


number of school systems rather than the number of cities where dual systems are in operation. In all such cases, however, the 


1940 Census population figures for the various cities rather than the population of the school districts were used it 


, 
lassif ying. 
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Trends in Salaries, 1930-31 to 1944-45 


That salaries of school employees were covered is shown in the tables in this sectio: 


greatly reduced during the economic depression the bulletin, and in Figure I. page 11. 





is a well-known fact. How far they have re- Table 2 gives median’ salaries paid 
1 Those not familiar with the term “median” may look upon it as having. for ordinary purposes, the same general signif 
as the familiar “arithmetic. mean” or “average.” More specifically, the best paid 50 percent of a group of teachers receive 


equal to, or greater than, the median salary, and the poorest paid SO percent of a group of teachers receive salaries equa 
less than, the : 

Median salaries are computed for all school employees of each classification concerned except in a few cities where 
for white and colored teachers were reported separately. In these cases only the salaries paid white teachers are included. A 
sign (—) before a median figure means that an exacte median cannot be calculated from the information given, but is som: 
below the sum following the minus sign. 


TABLE 2.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


IN CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1944-45 














Median salaries paid in Percent of change 
Type of school employee 1930- 1934- 1940- 1942- 1944- 1930-31 1934-35 1940-41 194 
31 35 41 43 45 1944-45 1944-45 1044-45 1044-45 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 “ 9 























Ki ..+++ $2,077 $1,926 $2,227 $2,417 $2,540 +22.3 31.9 +14 
Elementary school..................... 2,118 1,922 2,268 2,452 2,602 +22.9 35.4 +14 
At c Daa ES view waksla senvese 2,972 1,996 2,357 2,558 2,690 413.4 434.8 +14.1 
mumor Blige GCROO!... 6.2... ce cae 2,348 2,078 2,471 2,617 2,812 +19.8 +35.3 +413.8 
gm GOGO). ...........5.. sessecee@e S008 2,436 2,768 2,922 3,214 417.7 431.9 416.1 
Part-time or continuation school......... 2,695 2,693 2,458 2,835 2,911 +8.0 +8.1 +18.4 
Department heads: 
unior high school................ tee ee ee 3,813 3,856 
POEs see ect crecesccssnsesece, OOS 2,919 8.996 3°762 4.018 +16 9 13.¢ 
Deans: 
asker PS eS ee 3,092 2,539 3,043 3,143 3,300 + 6.7 +30.0 4+ 8.4 
aa cM. 6. es oe oe Kea 2,942 2,268 2,677 2,970 3,050 +3 +34.5 
Principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals................ 4,280 4,042 4,621 4,673 4,239 — 1.0 1.9 
Teaching principals................ 2,436 2,135 2,315 2,458 3,809 +56.4 g 64 
ES SOP 3.519 3,016 3,420 3,499 3,772 + 3 5.1 10.3 
Junior high school: 
a i ee 3,496 2,850 3,940 4,138 4,156 +18.9 45.8 
UIE RULE Wek cece veaskes .. 4,500 3,718 4,403 4,440 4,657 + 3.5 5.3 
High school: 
Assistant principals................ 5,544 3,453 3,869 3,925 4,167 —24.8 0.7 
EE oe 5,100 4,252 4,806 4,939 5,310 + 4.1 1.9 10.5 
Part-time or continuation school principals 4,111 4,125 4.050 4.000 4,080 — 0.8 1.1 0 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools.............. 10,000 7,288 8,605 8,550 9,150 — 8.5 +25.5 + 6.3 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 
tendents...... We PED Saale «ss ba eek 6,527 5,578 6,039 6,088 6,510 — 0.3 1¢ 7.8 
Business managers..................... 5,561 4,186 4,967 4,570 4,825 —10.( 15.3 9 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: * 
Research, tests, etc 2,928 3,333 3,500 3,788 +11.4 +29.5 13 
Vocational education 3,075 3,667 4,021 4,250 +19 38.2 +15.9 
Physical education 2,909 3,285 3,400 3,850 +24.2 +32.3 +17.2 
ene 2,800 2,947 3,270 3,605 +13.8 +~+28.8 2. 3 
ee Ber fa oe § Pee es ee 3,233 
Evening schools «see» 93,000 3,275 3,475 3,875 29.2 18 
Americanization classes............. 3,240 2,750 3,000 3,150 3,450 + 6.5 +25.5 15.0 
RMS a. soho ds a isce 0 0 6 6 6.6 6% 2,867 2,687 3,044 3,192 3,606 +25.8 +34.2 +18 
MRIS bios wAug.ab6 4s bes cress 2,909 2,569 3,077 3,090 3,636 +25.0 +41.5 +18 
De heme sok Wiis we 3 he 2,933 2,727 2,960 3,100 3,200 + 9.1 +17.3 + 8.1 
Manual or industrial arts........... 3,450 3,278 3,480 3,290 3,950 +14.5 +20.5 +13.5 
ome SS) Sea 3,219 2,818 3,325 3,300 3,750 +16.5 +33.1 12.8 
Visual education................... we Scsve: See 3,450 3,750 : 21.0 
Se ee mT ae CRs vee 2.950 3,467 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
is ote. wrt SSRSeyeeecsesaseees Beas 1,779 By107 2,230 2,544 +9.2 443.0 +20.7 
of boards of education.... 4,450 3,333 3,850 3,950 4,500 + 1.1 +35.0 +16.9 
Clerks in pea 2,261 1,147 2,355 1,428 1,643 +28.3 +43.2 421.3 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices............... 4,581, 1,450 1,628. 1,706 1,870 +18.3 +29.0 +14.9 4 
Superintendents of buildings............ 4,267 3,109 3,960 3,980 4,417 + 3.5 +42.1 411.5 +41 
INS 4 oN E508 Ol son cs ke 88s o 2, 3,564 3,022 3,200 3,500 +40.0 +123.8 +15.8 4 
Head nurses. .... BURAMUNVA See fei ceed 2,138 . 1,875 2,050 2,183 2,700 +26.3 +44.0 +31.7 -4 
SR SE OS Sy rere 2,315 1,512 1,764 1,852 2,049 +19.5 +35.5 +16.2 4 
Chief a RRS ere 3,1 2,530 2,967 3,183 3,350 + 7.2 +32.4 +12.9 + 
Attendance officers. ..........6........ - 2,078 1,888 2,241 2,491 2,518 +21:2 +33.4 +12.4 +1 
[6] 
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various types of school employees in cities over 
100,000 in population for four biennial periods 
since 1930-31. From inspection of this table 
we find that median salaries paid all types 
of employees decreased from 1930-31 to 1934- 
25. In 1940-41, and in 1942-43, 
an upward trend. In practically every type of 
position in cities of this size the 1944-45 sal- 
aries are higher than those of 1940-41 and of 
1942-43, and in most cases they exceed those 


of 1930-31. 


salaries show 


TABLE 3.—TRENDS IN SALARIES: PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL 
IN CITIES 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 
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Median sa 


Type of school employee 
35 


Classroom teachers 
Kindergarten. . 
Elementary schoo! 
Atypical classes 
Junior high school 
Hi gh school 
Part-time or continua 


Department heads: 


Junior high school 
High school hia te 


Deans: 


Junior high school 
High SC hool. . 


Principals: 

Elementary school 
Assistant princ iP als 
Teaching princi, 
Supervising princips sale 

Junior high school: 
Assistant principals 
Principals. . 

High school: 

Assistant principals 
Principals. : <e 
Part-time or continuation school princi, 
Administrative and supervisory staff 

Superintendents of schools 

Associate, assistant, or 

tendents..... 

Business managers 

Directors, assistant 

visors of: 
Research, tests, etc..... eis 2,450 
Vocational education 3,200 
Physical education 2,479 
125 


deputy supe 

4,587 
Zeh'e 3,690 
director 


School library services * 
Evening schools “ 1,033 
Americanization classes ‘ 2,933 

2,324 
Music. . Wer eee bi 2,375 
Penmanship. 2 2,300 
Manual or industrial arts..... ; 2,892 
Home economics. .......... 2,300 
Visual education 


Other school employees: 


Secretarial and clerical employees: 

Secretaries to superintendents of 
1,815 
2,514 
1,046 


Secretaries of boards of education 

Clerks in principals’ offices......... 

Clerks in other administrative and 

supervisory offices. . er 

Superintendents of buildings. ..... j 2,700 
Head janitors waive -. 1,978 
Head nurses ha den ,973 
Nurses....... 
Chief attendance cfiicers 
Attendance officers 
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or 22.3 percent above that for 1930-31. 
Median salaries of elementary teachers appar- 
ently reached their lowest point in 1934-35. 
These salaries lagged behind the recovery of 
kindergarten salaries but by 1944-45 the me- 
dian is 22.9 percent above the 1930-31 level. 
In 1944-45 the median salary of junior high- 
school teachers is 19.8 percent above, and the 
median salary of senior high-school teachers is 
17.7 percent above those paid in 1930-31. 
Principals and superintendents have apparently 
recovered less rapidly than any of the preced- 
ing classroom groups. As compared with the 
high point of 1930-31, their median salaries are 
above by the following percents: 7.2 percent 
for supervising elementary-school principals; 
3.5 percent for junior high-school principals ; 
4.1 percent for senior high-school principals. 
The superintendent’s median, however, is still 
8.5 percent below the median for 1930-31. 
In cities between 30,000 and 100,000 


population similar facts may be pointed 
According to Table 3 the median salaries 
kindergarten teachers reached the lowest poin: 
in 1934-35. This trend was also true of teach. 
ers’ salaries in elementary, high, 
senior high schools. (During 1936-37, however 
salaries had begun to recover. Recovery cor 
tinued in 1938-39, 1940-41, and 1942-43.) Th 
medians for all teacher groups in 1944-45 ex 
ceed those of the peak year 1930-31 by the f 
lowing percents: elementary-school teach 
23.1 percent ; junior high-school teachers, | 
percent; high-school teachers, 16.7 
Supervising elementary-school principals 
8.8 percent ; 
percent; and high-school principals, 
cent above 1930-31 levels. The 
superintendents of schools is still 0.1 percent 
below the 1930-31 median. 
Table 4 shows the salary 
between 10,000 and 30,000 in population. As 
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TABLE 4.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES 10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1944-45 
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in cities in Group I and Group II, median sal- 
aries reached their lowest levels in 1934 35. (In 
many types of positions the medians for 1936 
37 show that recovery had set in, altho there 
had been no apparent gain in some cases. In 
1944-45 most of the median salarie 
exceed the 1934-35 level, and in all but one 
case they exceed the 1940-41 level. 
dian salaries for all major types of positions 
are now above those for the 
1930-31. 

In Table 5 are given the median 
between 1930-31 and 1944-45 
5,000 to 10,000 population. The medians re 
ported are all higher for the current year than 
they were in 1934-35, 1940-41, and 1942-43. 
While the 1942-43 survey showed considerable 
lag as compared with 1930-31, the 1944-45 re 
ports show gains in the smaller cities greater 
than those in the largest cities between 1930-31 
and the current school year. 
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TABLE 5.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL 
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IN CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1944-45 
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Type of school employee 
35 
1 3 


Classroom teachers: 


Elementary schoo! ! 
unior high school 
igh school. . 
Part-time or continuation school 


Principals: 


Teaching elementary school 
Supervising elementary school 
Junior high school. 

High school. 


Administrative and supervisory siaff 


Superintendents of schools. . 
Assistant superintendents 
Business managers. 
Directors, assistant 
visors of: 
Research, tests, etc. 
Vocational education... 
Physical education 
Health. % 
School library services 
Art. 


directors, or super 


Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 


Other school employees: 


Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents 6f 
; ,192 
Secretaries of boards of educ ation. 558 
Clerks in principals’ offices Siti 800 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory offices ? ; ,057 
Superintendents of buildings ,900 
i ,275 
,641 


Attendance officers —600 


‘ Includes kindergarten teachers 
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III, 7.1 percent increase; Group IV, 5.8 per- 
cent increase; and Group V, 8.2 percent in- 
crease. The influence of city size is also shown 
in the degree of recovery of high-school teach- 
ers’ salaries. The median salaries paid these 
teachers in the various population ranges were 
higher in 1942-43 than in 1930-31 by the 
following percents: Group I, 7.0 percent; 
Group II, 4.9 percent; Group III, 3.9 per- 
cent ; Group IV, 2.2 percent; and Group V, 
2.3 percent. 

Apparently the manpower shortages of the 
past two years have eliminated the lag. Smaller 
cities have been forced to step up their salaries. 
In 1944-45 the percents of improvement over 
1930-31 are: Group I, 22.9 percent for ele- 
mentary-school teachers and 17.7 for high- 


) 


school teachers; Group II, 23.1 
and 16.7, high school; Group III, 
mentary and 19.1, high school; 
27.6, elementary and 19.6, 
Group V, 32.3, elementary 
school. 

Another striking finding in this 1944-45 
survey is the continuing lag in the salaries 
administrators. The median salaries of supe: 
intendents in the large cities are less than thos 
of 1930-31 by the following percents: Gri 
I, 8.5 percent and Group II, 0.1 percent. O: 
in the cities under 30,000 have the mediar 
salaries of 1944-45 passed the medians of 193 
31 by the following percents: Group III, 2 
percent ; Group IV, 3.6 percent; 
4.8 percent. 
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TABLE 6.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1944-45 
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Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents of 
+ schools 


Nurs igecsgscs oh 


$1,149 257 P 32.3 +59 
, +53 
+49 


-— Ne ee DO 





1 Includes kindergarten teachers. 
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6, «le BETRENDS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 1930-31TO 1944-45 
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1942-43 
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2800 ; 


2600 . 





30,000 to 100,000 
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5,000 to 10,000 
2,500 to 5,000 

















1930-31 1932-33 1934-35 193637 1938-39 1940-41 1942-43 1944-45 


For the exact amounts upon which these graphs are based consult Tables 2 thru 6, 











The Range and Distribution of Salaries in 1944-45 


The median salaries reported in the preced- in population, respectively. T: ll an 
ing section summarize as well as is possible in give these data for certain administrative 
any single figure the general status of city supervisory officers. 
teachers’ salaries. It is important, however, to Table 13 presents the distribution of sal 
know how the salaries are distributed above paid to secretarial and clerical employees, whi! 
and below the median figure. Table 7 presents ‘Tables 14 and 15 show this information {o; 
this information for the three main groups of attendance officers, nurses, and janitors. 
teachers in cities over 30,000 in population, and The tables in this section bring out cle 
Table 8 gives this same information for cities the relative position of the median salaries 
under 30,000 in population. the different population groups and the exter 

Tables 9 and 10 show the distribution of to which the distributions themselves overlay 
salaries for the main groups of principals in They show that, altho the median salary 
cities over 30,000 and in cities under 30,000 various groups of teachers increases with the 


TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES OVER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1944-45 





Elementary-school teachers High-school teachers 





Group I! Group II! Group I Group II Group I Group II 





5 6 7 
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1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 








sizc of the city in which the teacher is em ered in this survey 
ployed, there is a considerable amount of over thmetic mean for each 
and 12 MB japping in the distributions of the salaries. lables 7 and 8 bring out 
ive and MM There are some types of positions in the larger | alaries to increase with the 
cities in which many individuals receive lower his situation is one of the 
salaries salaries than some persons in like positions in high employment turnover 
, While I the smaller cities. small towns. Combined w 
ion for Differences in the experience and training of has at least doubled teacher m 
the individuals involved, the salary schedules since the war emergency beg 
clearly [i of the cities, and variations in living costs are The tendency to pay hi 
aries in [i among the factors which account for this over- teachers giving instruction t 
extent HM lapping. It will be seen that the larger cities, in also evident from the figures 


verlap general, show a wider spread of salaries than The median salary of h 


lary of 
ith the 


tear 


the smaller cities. The distributions for the high schools in cities over 100.0 
smaller cities tend to spread less. is $210 higher than that of el 
Tables 7 to 15 also give the total number of _ teachers, and the salary of hi 

ithe various employees reported by the cities is $402 higher than that of 


OVER 


TABLE 8—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES UNDER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1944-45 





Elementary and Tunior high- High-schox 
kindergarten teachers school teachers teachers 
Salary groups 

Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Ill} IV Vv: Il IV y a8 IV 
1 2 : 4 5 6 & 9 
$3,600 and over 
0—- 3,599... 
3,499... 
3,399 
3,299. 


,199 
3,099.... 
. = 
, 899 
+. 


,699 
,599 
,499 


MM wh re 


399. 
Below $300. . 


Median...... $1,780 


Arithmetic mean $1,838 $1,694 $1,570 





' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 








teachers. Yet in spite of these differences there $2000 in 1944-45. Stated another way, | in 2: 
exists a growing trend toward salary schedules supervising elementary-school principals 
based upon preparation rather than upon school __ceives less than $2000 a year in salary; | 
position. Table 19, page 22, shows that 43.2 1 in 35 receives $7000 or more. Teaching e 
percent of the salary schedules reported in the mentary-school principals’ (teaching half-: 
present survey are the preparation type. In or more) salaries range from $700 to $6499 
1942-43, 36 percent of the schedules reported One in 5 teaching elementary-school 
were based primarily upon preparation. cipals receives $2500 or more per year; n 
In 1928 the Committee on Standards of the 1 in 44 teaching elementary-school princi 
Department of Elementary School Principals is paid less than $1300 annually. 
proposed a salary schedule ranging from $2000 In the five city groups there are 1499 ju 
to $7000 for supervising elementary principals. high-school principals. Only 76 receive $7 
According to Tables 9 and 10, only 192 prin- or more per year; 1 in 21 receives less ¢| 
cipals out of 6723 have reached or exceeded $2000. Of the 2323 high-school princi 
this proposed maximum. At least 259 supervis- 1 in 22 receives $7000 or more per year; 
ing elementary principals receive less than 66 receives less than $2000 annually 


TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID PRINCIPALS IN CITIES OVER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1944-45 
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ma Junior high-school High-schoo! 


principals principals 
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$3,651 $5,310 $4 
$3,035 5 $3,717 $5 , 689 $4 277 








TABLE 10.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID PRINCIPALS IN CITIES UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1944-45 
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TABLE 14.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1944-45 





Chief attend- Attendance Head Head 
ance officers officers nurses Nurses anitors 
Salary groups ; —e ne ———— - 
Group Group Group { 
II I II 


Group Group Group Group Grour 
Ii II I II I 
1 ‘ Pi 6 7 S 9 


I 





6,000 and over 
5. 500- 5,999 
5,000- 5,499 
,800— 4,999 
600-— 4,799 
.400- 4,599 
.200—- 4,399 
,000-- 4,199 
3,800- 3,999 
600— 3,799 
3, 400— 3,599 
3,200-— 3,399 
3,000— 3,199 
?,900- 2,999 
?,800—- 2,899 
.700- 2,799 
),600—- 2,699 
», 500- 2,599 
» 400— 2,499 
2, 300 , 399 
2,200—- 2,299 
, 100 199 
000 ,099 
900- 1,999 
1,800— 1,899 
1,700 ,799 
1,600 ,699 
1,500 ,599 
1,400 499 
300 , 399 
1.200 ,299 
1,100- 1,199 
,000- 1,099 
Below $1,000 


NN uw 


NUN &N Ne Ww? 
~~ 
oSCaon-oa- 


te ee ee et et et et et et DDD ND AD OD 


Total. 
BEER. cveccsves 8,90 $2, 


Arithmetic mean. . $3,662 $2 


1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5 


TABLE 15.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
IN CITIES UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1944-45 








Attendance officers Nurses 

Salary groups Group Group Group Group Group Group 
IIT! IV vi 88 IV Vv 

1 3 4 7 





3,000 and over 
2,900—- 2,999 
2,800—- 2,899... 

700- 2,799... 
2,600—- 2,699... 
2,500- 2,599.... 
2,400- 2,499. 
2,300- 
2 .200- ‘ 
2,100- 2,199. . 
2,000- 2,099. 
1,900—- 1,999 
1,800- 1,899. 
1,700—- 1,799. 
1,600- 
1,500— 
1,400— 
1, 300- 
1,200- 
1, 100- 
1,000— 

900-- 

RO00- 

700. 

600- 

$00- 

400- ee . 7 

300- d bos car 14 
Below $300... Dd a $ 41 


wrk Ue CANS 
MAAK 


wun Vb 


NN ht 


189 01 313 208 


$1,638 $810 ‘ $1,936 $1,865 $1,670 


$1,571 $988 738 $1,948 $1,871 $1,642 $1,686 
' For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 














Comparisons Between Positions and Levels 


Tables 16 and 17 present comparisons be- high median salary as compared with 
tween median salaries on the basis of index positions common to all school systems 
numbers. In each city-size group the median Group I we find that, taking the median s 
salary of the elementary-school teacher group of elementary-school teachers as 100, the 
is taken as 100. Indexes have been computed of other medians is as follows: junior | 
for 1930-31 and 1944-45. school teachers, 108; senior high-school 1 

These indexes are most significant in the ers, 124; elementary principals, 145; 
case of teaching and administrative positions high-school principals, 179; senior high 
found in a majority of school systems. Types principals, 204; and superintendents of scho 
of positions which occur only in the more finan- 352. Other similar comparisons can be | 
cially able school systems are likely to show a_ in Table 16 and in Table 17. 


TABLE 16.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID AND INDEX RELATIONSHIPS IN CITIES 


OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 AND 1944-45 





Index of relationship, elementar; 


Median salaries teachers’ salary = = 100 





Group I Group II "Group I Group II 


1930-31 1944-45 1930-31 1944- 45 1930-31 1944-45 1930-31 1944-45 











2 3 4 5 7 8 9 








Classroom teachers: 
Kindergarten > : $2,540 $1,609 $2,038 
: 1,609 1,980 
1,850 
: 2,348 1,860 
h school . 2,111 
Part-time or continuation school. . 2,166 
Department heads: 
unior high school 
igh school 
Deans: 
unior high school 
igh 
Principals: 
Elementary school: 
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Status of Salary Scheduling in City-School Systems 


TABLE 18—NUMBER REPORTING SALARY SCHEDULES IN 1944-45 





Group II Group TI Group IV Group V 


Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

















90.5 364 80.9 346 ‘ 293 46.2 
9.5 86 19.1 t; ee 341 53.8 


189 100.0 450 100.0 525 ‘ 634 100.0 


Not specified ‘ rey oe 4 


1 Includes cities operating under state schedules. 





TABLE 19—NUMBER REPORTING THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHEDULES 





Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V Total 


Type of schedule Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber ber cent ber cent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 ll 12 13 
Position type J 15. 4 19 " 22.2 . 82 28.0 287 
Position- 21 26.9 62 3 36.3 37. f 27.3 














y 
Preparation type (single salary 
schedule) 45 57.7 90 J 41.5 35. 44.7 541 


Total number of cities hav- sy 
ing salary schedules 79 100.0 171 ’ . } ° 293 100.0 1,253 








TABLE 20.—REVISIONS' OF SALARY SCHEDULES SINCE 1942-43 AND 
PROVISIONS FOR WARTIME SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 





Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V Tota! 


Items Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 9 10 . 12 13 


as in 1942-43.... 4 ; 2.3 16 4.4 24 “6.9 26 
as in 1942-43 plus 
ts... 37 j 32.2 42.0 143. 41.3 99 


18 . 24.6 24.5 92 26.6 100 











same 
same 





20. «(38.7 70 «640.9 106 29.1 87 25.2 





79 «100.0 171 100.0 364 100.0 346 100.0 293 100.0 


contacy of all schedule revisions was upward, altho in a few schedules only part of the salaries we 
salary for one or more classes was raised in every schedule. The foregoing statements are base 
wap wid reported in 1944—45 with eee bs reported for 1942-43 for all cities providing information f: 

















Forms and Definitions Used in Collecting Data 


To illustrate the method by which the study 
was made, part of one of the forms used in 
collecting figures is shown below. On request, 
the Research Division will send a complete set 
of forms used. The form reproduced below was 
sent to cities over 30,000 in population. This 
questionnaire also called for similar informa- 
tion on principals and all other 
ployees. 

leaching principals were defined as those 
doing some regular classroom teaching, while 
supervising principals were those giving full 
time to administration and supervision. Vice- 
principals, assistant principals, and deans were 


school em- 


these classifications only 
if the persons concerned devoted half time or 
more to administrative or supe 


The form sent to cities under 


to be reported under 
rvisory duties. 
30,000 in pop 
ulation is similar to the one reproduced below 
except that the classification for elementary 
teachers was expanded to include kindergarten 
teachers, teachers of atypical classes, and teach 
ers rated as assistant or viceprincipals in ele 
mentary schools. Similarly, the classifications 
of junior high-schocl teachers and high-school 
teachers were expanded to include teachers 
rated as heads of departments, and assistant 
principals or viceprincipals in these schools. 





FIGURE II. SAMPLE SECTION FROM QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 


PART L SALARIES PAID, 
On pages 2, 3 and 4 report the salaries you expect to pay for the school year 1944-45 


INCLUDE ALL WARTIME SALARY ADJUSTMENTS (BONUSES, COST-OF 
LIVING INCREASES, ETC.). 


SPECIAL DIRECTIONS: 


DIRECTIONS: 


In answering this inquiry give figures ONLY for individuals employed for i TIME. 
Read notes (a) to (k) at foot of this page BEFORE filling out this section 


1944-45 





Give the number of teachers whose salaries {all in each of the salary groups indicated below 


Give the sumber of employees whose salaries (all 
ia each of the salary groupe indicsied below 





CLASSROOM .TEACHERS 


OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 





| Junior high 
echool 














































































































e In column 2 include onus kindergarten teachers in full charge of a kindergarten room. Also include kindergarten teachers teaching @ section 


he first grade in addition ¢ 


indergarten class. Do not include any who teach less than a full school day 


_) In Deen 3, in addition to regular elementary classroom teachers, include those rated as assistant or vice-principals who devote more than half 
classroom teaching; also include teachers of vocational and special subjects in regular —— schools, and librarians 
) In column 4 include teachers of ungraded rooms, sub-normal groups, open-air c cardiac classes, and other special or atypical groups 
‘d) In one 5, in addition to regular junior high school teachers, include teachers of vocational and special subjects in regular junior high schools 
and libsarians. 
100.0 (e) In column 6, in addition to regular high schoo! teachers, include teachers of vocational and special subjects in 
= (f) In columns 7 and 8 include department heads, deans, and assistant or vice-principals giving more than lime to classroom teaching 
in column 9 include teachers of schools for em: children who attend port time only and full-time teachers in adult education 
were in De not include head nurse in column 10 (See line 30 on page 4). 
are base i) Do not include chief attendance officer in column 11 (See line 29 on page 4). 
for bot j) In column 12 include ay regular, full-time stenographers, typists, and clerks assigned to principals’ offices. 
F ) In column 13 include only regular, full-time stenographers, typists, clerks, etc., employed in these offices. ‘Do not include secretary to the super 
or secretary of Board 77 Glewke an this page (See lines 4 and $ on page 4) 


ular high schools, and librarians 

















JN every school the professional employees should 

be paid according to salary schedules based on 
preparation, successful experience, and degree of 
responsibility involved. Such schedules should provide 
annual increments in salary up to a possible maxi- 
mum for all persons at each level of preparation 
within a particular field of work who have at least the 
minimum of competence required by the school system 
for that type of work. 

Salary schedules should be revised from time to 
time as may be necessary to allow for changes in 


living costs or in other relevant factors. 

The operation of appropriate salary schedules in 
every administrative district should be made possible 
by an equitable combination of local taxation with 
financial assistance from the state and the federal! 


government.— 
NEA Research Bulletin, April 1944. 




















